2pO                  CONCERNING    THE    HUMAN    BODY
subject by the following facts. To double its birth weight a lamb uses
up 4,243 calories for every two and a half pounds put on; a colt 4,512;
a kitten 4,554, and a baby 28,864.
In other words a baby weighing 8 Ib. at birth needs to use over 92,300
calories of energy in order to increase the weight to 16 Ib. Again, a man
weighing 12 stone, whose weight remains more or less constant during
twenty years, expends more than 18,250,000 calories in that time.
A woman weighing 6 stone who doubles her weight in twenty years
has added n Ib. of fatty tissue and 66^4, Ib. of fat.
HUMAN   CANAL   WITH  MILLIONS   OF   MUSCLES
For most, conscious interest in canals began with a geography lesson
that gave particulars of the Suez Canal.   Yet, little conscious of the fact
though he may be, each human being is a canal owner.   Moreover, if,
he permit that canal to be choked with rubbish or to fall into a ruinous *
condition he loses his canal-ownership and with it his life.
The water-way in question is the alimentary canal, that thirty-foot:
long tube which, coiled up in the abdomen for the most part, is open
at both ends.   The muscles which coat its lining of mucous membrane
expand and contract, doing the work of pistons in a man-made machine.
They are, in fact, tiny engines, a million of which go to every half-inch
of the alimentary canal.  The full length of the latter, therefore, has some;
720,000,000 of these small motors whose ceaseless task is to force the food >
forward in the canal.   Their power is such that it takes one-tenth of a
second only for food to reach the top end of the stomach.
LIVING   TOWEL   IN   THE   BODY
From the upper end of the stomach the less solid food, known as
chyme, is driven onward by the ever-working motors to the stomach's
lower or pyloric end. At once it reaches the small intestine. In this!
amazingly well equipped chemical factory, supplied as it is with bile
from the liver, fluid from the pancreas, and that product of tens of
millions of infinitesimal glands called the intestinal juice, the principal
* digestive processes are carried out.
The small intestine's lining of mucous membrane, lying permanently
in numerous uneven folds, has a surface rather like that of an*
extraordinarily finely made towel. Four million tiny tips, known as:
v$li, stand out from it. These make the progress of the food slower,
since, as can be seen under a microscope, they wave to and fro and up
and down^and so provide a check on the free passage of the food
particles. The final processes of digestion take place in the large
intestine, which extends for five or six feet and which varies from jbialf
an inch to five times that width.                                              X
At the end of the first part of the large intestine is the vermiform^
appeadix* cause today of so many operations. It is thought that this <
small, worm-like tube may once have been a second stomach. It ]
performs no useful service now.                                                        ;